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Living as Servant People 


IF YOU ASKED the first person you met on 
the street “Who are servant people? Name 
some,” you would probably get the reply: 
“Slave laborers, like the workers under total- 
itarian rule.” Servant people are those dom- 
inated by tyrannical rulers with one glorious 
exception—the people of God. They are 
servant people not because they are under 
a despot’s power, but because they are un- 
der the life-giving power of a servant Lord. 
Their service is not forced but voluntary, 
offered in joyous thanksgiving for what 
their Lord has done for them. 

The task of the servant Lord defines the 
task of the servant people. Christ’s ministry 
is to be reproduced by us. As thou didst 
send me into the world, so I have sent them 
into the world, Christ said in prayer to his 
Father. And to his disciples he said Whoever 
would be great among you must be your 
servant. 

It is a solemn thought that, because 
Christ’s ministry defines ours, his ministry is 
therefore a judgment on the Church. Are the 
people of God recognizable as a servant 
people? Are you recognizable as one who 
serves, in complete self-giving? “For the Son 
of Man came not to be served but to serve.” 


During 1960 distinguished Church leaders are 
writing the Guest Editorials on Living as Servant 
People. The Rev. Wilmina M. Rowland, former- 
ly associate pastor, Indian Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Cincinnati, is director of the Office of 


Educational Loans and Scholarships, Board of 
Christian Education, 























The United Campus Christian Fellowship will 
bring Protestant students together in ecumenical 
mission on their own campus. 


EXPERIMENT IN 


by Paul S$. Kearns 


The Rev. Paul S. Kearns is Western Area Secretary, 
Department of Campus Christian Life, 
Board of Christian Education. 


A GROUP OF Presbyterian students visiting the 
United Presbyterian General Assembly in Indian- 
apolis last May listened- with intent interest as 
the Christian Education Committee recommen- 
dations came to a vote. As the assembly voiced 
its approval, the students realized they were 
watching the Church’s highest governing body 
take historic action. This action authorized Pres- 
byterian college and university students to pro- 
ceed with their own promising experiment in 
Protestant co-operation and unity. 

The experiment is a student Christian move- 
ment composed, at present, of the merging stu- 
dent fellowships of four Protestant denomina- 
tions, including our own. The new movement, 
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The United campus lhristian 


kellowship Comes into Being 


known as the United Campus Christian Fellow- 
ship or, more familiarly, the UCCF, takes on its 
full life at a constituting assembly at Stevens 
College, in Columbia, Missouri, this coming 
August. At that time over 1000 students will 
gather to launch the new movement and to study 
its main concern—“The Mission of the Church 
in Colleges and Universities.” Between now and 
then student committees will be busy putting the 
finishing touches on a development that is unique 
in the history of American student Christian 
movements. 

For the Presbyterian students involved, the 
UCCF is the culmination of over forty separate 
clearances with church officials, conferences of 
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students in all areas of the country, and official 
actions by the Church. Patiently, through four 
years of debate and study, they had first formu- 
lated, and then pressed to General Assembly ac- 
tion the concept of a United Campus Christian 
Fellowship. During this time some students in the 
early discussions graduated while others took 
their places. Key students who have represented 
the United Presbyterian Church in negotiations 
with other denominations have been Thomas 
Woehrle of Northwestern University, David Mc- 
Creath of lowa State College, Scott Anderson of 
Jamestown College, Robert Adams of Princeton 
University. Hundreds of others, of course, from 
every corner of the Church have participated at 
key points in the discussion, study, and legisla- 
tive action. 

For the last four years, in conferences and con- 
versation, students have been calling this proposal 
“the Merger.” This term has been used, of 
course, to mean the national merger of the stu- 
dent fellowships of the United Church of Christ, 
the Disciples of Christ, the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church, and the United Presbyterian 
Church. This is “the Merger” which brings these 
separate movements a step beyond federation to 
a new life together. This plain and obvious event 
sometimes overshadows the fact that a far more 
important merger is taking place within the event. 
This is the merger of two separately divergent 
concerns in campus Christian life—unity in mis- 
sion and responsible churchmanship. Bringing 
these two concerns together really gives “the 
Merger,” and now the UCCF, its historic signifi- 
cance. 

The movement in the world toward Christian 
unity is accelerated on campus by student experi- 
ence. On any campus there is the sharp realiza- 
tion that the Christian faith is undercut by the 
disunity it displays in its own life. The university 
world does not readily accept the idea that a 
divided Protestantism can bring health and 
wholeness to a divided and fragmented world. 
College and university students are quick to sus- 
pect anyone’s dogmatic claim to the whole truth. 
In the social structure of a campus they move 
easily and freely from one denominational group 
to another. In this climate a united fellowship 
has great natural appeal simply because it is in- 
clusive rather than exclusive. Moreover, an in- 
creasing number of Presbyterian students and 
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university pastors are convinced that the Re- 
formed understanding of the Church and its mis- 
sion demand the greatest possibie expression of 
its unity. 

On the other hand, students and others have 
been disappointed by most of the independent 
groups that have come into being in the past to 
express Christian unity. All too often these have 
exhibited a lowest common denominator idea of 
unity or shown a great disregard for the church. 
In reaction to this pattern and also because of 
resurgent interest in the Church and its life, de- 
nominational movements have grown in strength. 
These seek to give explicit Christian content to 
their activities and to supply a closer relationship 
to the Church. However, just as the older non- 
denominational groups found their sense of unity 
at the cost of their church relationship, these de- 
nominational groups emphasize their church re- 
lationship and pay for it in disunity. The UCCF 
is an attempt to serve both the need for unity and 
the need for church relationship. Unity in mis- 
sion and responsible churchmanship are not 
necessarily divergent concerns. In fact the stu- 
dents who have created UCCF are convinced 
that responsible Presbyterian churchmanship and 
the mission of the Church demand a united ap- 
proach. The UCCF gives a limited but clear ex- 
pression of Christian unity. But the UCCF also 
takes its denominational relationships seriously. 
Its life is thoroughly interdenominational rather 
than non-denominational. It does not try to for- 
get or ignore the denominational life of its mem- 
bers, which it encourages, but it exists as the 
designated student movement of the related com- 
munions. The UCCF is the student fellowship of 
the United Presbyterian Church. It also happens 
to be the student movement of several other de- 
nominations. 

Students have raised the question “Can we be 
permitted and encouraged to join hands with 
other Christian students in prayerful service, in 
complete trust of one another, in mutual support 
and sharing without being considered ‘outside’ 
the responsible life of our churches?” The Gen- 
eral Assembly answer has been given in the af- 
firmative. Wherever you see or hear the United 
Campus Christian Fellowship in the coming 
months you will know that there are Presbyterian 
students involved in ecumenical mission on their 
own campus. 
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FIRST FRIDAY IN LENT 
MARCH 4, 1960 
THEME: 


“LABOURERS TOGETHER 
WITH GOD” 


1 Corinthians 3:9 


‘Lhe World Day of 


A CALL TO PRAYER 

Ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall 
search for me with all your heart. 

The promise is unto you, and to your children, 
and to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call. 

The Call to prayer comes with its high de- 
mands of faith and service; from every corner of 
the earth people will respond in their equality 
of need of Christ and of each other: 

The beating heart of the Day is love, the in- 
ward mark of our Christian fellowship: 

The vigor and challenge of the Day lies in the 
vitality of the offered prayers: 

Fresh advances from the Day will result from 
our gifts of money, one means of giving our- 
selves: 

The victory of the Day will come if the sins 
of pride, prejudice, evil habits are destroyed and 
we become instruments for God’s purposes for 
his world: 

The inspiration of the Day will fade unless 
we begin those Kingdom tasks God waits for us 
to do. 

Draw nigh to God and he will draw nigh to you. 


THE PRAYER 

Our Father, God, we rejoice that in every 
age there have been those who lift up hands in 
prayer and find in thee a refuge. Put into our 
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hearts that restlessness that calls to thee in the 
voice of love, of intercession, of thanksgiving. 

Let not our hands be withered by the selfish 
apathy of indifference in this time of interna- 
tional tension, of misunderstanding, of fear. 
Rather, may they be stretched forth in loving 
service at thy command. 

Amid surrounding temptations, grant us, hour 
by hour, the strength to be thy disciples. Open 
our hearts and minds to the needs of those in 
whose midst thou hast placed us, that we may 
live among them as the salt of the earth. 

Forgive our many failures to live worthily as 
thy children. Grant each of us grace enabling 
us in thought, word, and deed, so to live that 
thy Kingdom may come and thy Will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


Written by Canadian women of different 
racial backgrounds, yet one in Christ. 


Message from Inez Moser 


The World Day of Prayer is a great and wonder- 
ful day in the Christian calendar. It is quite 
probable that on this day, observed on the first 
Friday in Lent, more women of the whole 
Family of God pray and work together than at 
any other time in the year. A letter from Ger- 
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MESSAGE from INEZ MOSER 


Mrs. Paul Moser is chairman of the World Day of 
Prayer Committee, United Church Women. 


many recently contained these words, “It isn’t 
possible any more to think of a year without 
this particular day.” 

Prayer has been the emphasis of the day since 
its beginning in 1887 when God planted the idea 
in Mrs. Darwin R. James’ heart to gather a few 
women around her to pray for Home Missions. 
Those were the days when thousands of Euro- 
peans and Orientals were pouring into the United 
States, and Christian women were wondering 
what sort of impact these newcomers would have 
on America, and what they, the women of 
America, could do to help the immigrants. 

A few years later, a larger group of women 
came together to pray for Foreign Missions. They 
had begun to realize that the geographical and 
cultural boundaries of the United States limited 
their activity, so they reached out to places and 
people overseas in their prayers. 

Women continued to pray and to plan together 
and to give of their money. 

The World Day of Prayer as we know it today 
came into being in 1927. In the short space of 
ten years observance of the day spread across the 
United States and into ten countries overseas. 
The movement has rolled on until, in this year 
of 1960, women, men, and children in over 130 
countries will be a part of the celebration which 
has become a day of universal prayer. In every 
country they will use the service of worship and 
prayer, written this year by a group of devoted 
Canadian women, based on the theme, Labourers 
together with God. 1 Cor. 3:9. 

Traditionally, the offering of the World Day of 
Prayer has been used for interdenominational 
projects in home and foreign missions. The over- 
seas portions go to Women’s Colleges in Asia, 
to the Committee on Christian Literature for 
Women and Children and to the Committee on 
Friendly Relations among Foreign Students. This 
year the establishment of radio broadcasting sta- 
tions in six countries in Africa is a significant 
addition to that list. World Day of Prayer gifts 
will help RAVEMCCO make this project pos- 
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sible. At home the offering will be used for 
migrant agricultural workers, Indian Americans, 
and low-income farm families. 

Prayer has been the main emphasis of the day, 
but Christian fellowship also plays an important 
role. On this day a wider fellowship than they 
know at any other time during the year brings 
together people of many denominations and 
races. The noble framework of the day provides 
new dimensions to the thinking of those who 
participate. Its setting and motive have made it 
possible for God to release His power into lives 
through which He can work out His purposes for 
building a world Christian community. The Day 
begins in the Fiji Islands and ends on St. Law- 
rence Island, which is one of our National Mis- 
sions stations. This is one observance which pene- 
trates behind the Iron Curtain and extends all 
over the world, as we can document from the 
many letters received. That such a fellowship is 
a growing reality is evident in the fresh voices 
coming into the planning and work of the day, 
especially from some of the overseas areas. A 
report from Fiji says, “Our thoughts and prayers 
went out to groups all around the world, as 
hour by hour fresh lips would be making the 
Lord’s wondrous doings heard on high. We 
thought especially of our sisters in distressed 
areas and felt linked to them in the chain of 
prayer that encircled the earth, knowing that 
nothing can separate them and us from the 
love of God.” 

Although getting people together is one of the 
problems of our times, we are fast learning that 
they cannot be driven from the outside; the bond 
must come from within. Even in areas of the 
world where social upheaval divides and sepa- 
rates individuals, the World Day of Prayer is a 
real force for binding people together. Routine 
observance of a day does not guarantee the per- 
formance of any miracle. God has made the re- 
lease of “power to remove mountains” dependent 
upon His children’s fervent, constant prayer. If 
we want the vivid freshness of the “breath of 
God” to move across the earth on this 1960 
World Day of Prayer, filling it with “life anew,” 
we must ask—seek—knock. 
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Utah’s New 
Protestant 


A Presbytervan Gift to the 


Interdenominational Indian Ministry 


“NEVER HAVE I seen boys and girls become part 
of a place so quickly as these students have in 
this new building. They act as though it belongs 
to them. Just from watching them you know that 
they are at home here.” 

The speaker was Mrs. King, principal of the 

_ Intermountain School at Brigham City, Utah. 
The boys and girls? Navaho Indians from the 
reservation in Arizona and New Mexico. And the 
buildings? The Protestant Student Center built 
with Presbyterian dollars to serve an interde- 
nominational cause. 

This story begins a dozen years ago, when the 
stark facts about poverty and hunger on the arid 
and over-populated Navaho reservation first en- 
listed public concern. A census there revealed 
some fifteen thousand children not in school be- 
cause there were no schools for them to go to. 
Further exploration indicated that the land, even 
with fully developed resources, would support no 
more than half the total population, then some 
seventy-five thousand, and increasing at a rate 
of three thousand a year. Part of the answer 
seemed to be to prepare a substantial number of 
the boys and girls to live and work in commu- 
nities away from the reservation. 

Consequently, in January 1950, the former 
Veteran’s Hospital in Brigham City opened its 
doors to 526 Navaho pupils. Conversion from 
hospital to school was completed the following 
August and with 2200 students Intermountain 
School became the largest coeducational board- 
ing school in the world. The students’ ages range 
from ten to the middle teens; few have ever at- 
tended school before and few on arrival speak 
more than half a dozen words of English. Special 
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The program at the new Protestant Student Center 
is directed by the National Council of Churches and 
financed mainly by World Day of Prayer Offerings. 


by Louisa R. Shotwell 


Miss Shotwell is Associate Secretary, Division of Home 
Missions, National Council of Churches. 


curricula are therefore necessary to prepare the 
students to adjust to life and vocation in non- 
Indian communities upon graduation. 

At the request of the government, in October 
of 1950 the National Council of Churches in- 
augurated at Intermountain School a program of 
interdenominational religious activities similar 
to those already in existence on nine other Indian 
boarding school campuses. World Day of Prayer 
gifts on the first Friday in Lent provide the chief 
support of the program. 

Fifty-three per cent of the Intermountain 
School students indicate Protestant preference. 
Setting up weekday religious instruction classes 
and Sunday services for 1,200 boys and girls who 
are just beginning to learn English calls for more 
than ordinary zeal, administrative skill, flexibility, 
and dedication. At Intermountain School the dif- 
ficulties are compounded because in Utah Prot- 
estants are a minority. Ninety per cent of the 
population in Brigham City itself is Latter Day 
Saints. Nevertheless, a corps of volunteer teach- 
ers was recruited and trained, curricula were 
developed, and the program was successfully 
launched. 

The school administration did its best to pro- 
vide classroom, office, and auditorium space, but 
it soon became apparent that lack of adequate 
facilities was hampering the work. In 1953 the 
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The United Presbyterian Board of National Missions 
provided the funds to build the center. 


idea of a Protestant Student Center was born. 
The Utah Council of Churches and the Council 
of Church Women worked valiantly to raise funds 
and a site was purchased close to the school 
campus. The Disciples of Christ gave three thou- 
sand dollars toward the building fund. Other 
gifts came in, but progress was slow. It looked as 
though there would never be enough money to 
realize the dream. 

Then in the summer of 1957 Dr. Alexander 
Sharp of the Board of National Missions visited 
the school, and the opportunity fired his imagi- 
nation. The result—a gift of seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars from the United Presbyterian Church 
to erect an interdenominational student center. 
The Utah Council of Churches deeded the site to 
the Board of National Missions. In January of 
1958 a duly appointed advisory council held the 
first of a series of meetings to plan the building. 
June of the same year saw the ground-breaking 
ceremony, and on Sunday, January 11, 1959, 
Intermountain’s School Protestant Student Cen- 
ter, completed, furnished, ready to function, was 
dedicated. 

Small wonder that the students feel at home 
there. Many of them have worked hard to turn 
the vision into a reality, laying tile floors, paint- 
ing, polishing, landscaping. Navaho parents sim- 
ply do not have money for student allowances 
and what money the children have, they earn. 
From their own meager spending money the re- 
ligious instruction classes gave pictures, phono- 
graph records, a pencil sharpener, a portable 
lectern, books, plants, waste baskets, and a coffee 
urn to the new Center. 

The building of concrete block construction, 
is contemporary in design and feeling. A project- 
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ing wall of red sandstone quarried on the Navaho 
reservation gives the students the feeling of home. 
There is furniture of natural wood and wrought 
iron provided by the United Church Women of 
Utah; a fireplace in the lounge; a barbecue pit 
in the patio; sliding walls so that rooms may be 
adapted to group requirements; an audio-visual 
room; a teachers’ room with storage space for 
supplies and workbooks. There is also a place for 
uninterrupted private counseling. 

Though the transition from reservation life to 
Intermountain School is not easy most of the 
students have had some contact with the church 
back home on the reservation, so that the break 
from inherited superstitions and taboos has al- 
ready begun. But the leisurely tempo by which 
they have been living knows no clocks, no bells, 
no rigorous schedules; neither does it know com- 
petition, nor does it make a virtue of individual 
leadership or status. Indian young people at In- 
termountain School need wise and sympathetic 
guidance if they are to learn to make decisions 
that will not violate the values they have been 
taught at home to cherish, decisions that will at 
the same time make them acceptable members of 
non-Indian neighborhoods. At just this point the 
counsel of wise and understanding Christian lead- 
ers can make all the difference. 

A map showing the locations from which the 
children came to Intermountain School contains 
names like Kayenta, Ganado, Indian Wells, Sun- 
rise Springs, Leupp, Many Farms, Chinle, Tuba 
City—all names familiar to Presbyterians. Alto- 
gether, of the forty communities shown on the 
map, sixteen have Presbyterian missions, so it is 
not surprising that of the 1,200 Protestant stu- 
dents at Intermountain School, 325 come from 
Presbyterian background. Because the purpose 
of the building is truly interdenominational, the 
word Presbyterian is deliberately absent from the 
name of the Protestant Student Center. Yet as 
they take pride in this contribution of their 
Board of National Missions to the program of the 
National Council of Churches, Presbyterians may 
know that the building made possible by their 
own giving provides the setting for maturing 
Christian experience for many Indian boys and 
girls who will grow up to be Presbyterian leaders. 





Photo credits: Rev. Ralph G. Korteling, cover; 
Religious News Service, 12; H. Ferger, 25 (top left). 
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Women of Andrew Church, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, have been 
putting the Charter into action 
for over a year through their 
‘Mothers’ Morning Off” program. 
For three hours each Thursday 
members of the Women’s Asso- 
ciation of this inner city church 
provide care for children in the 
neighborhood so that mothers 
may keep appointments, shop, or 
just relax. Conducted as a nursery 
school, the program provides for 
supervised play and a “snack,” 
with the fee a nominal one. As- 
sociation members have provided 
toys and equipment. A nurse ex- 
amines the children for colds and 
rashes. Forty-one families have 
been served through the program 
including Chinese, Japanese, and 
Jewish people. 


The Women’s Utica Presbyterial 
Society, gave special emphasis to 
the Charter for Christian Action, 
by presenting the play, “No Hid- 
ing Place” to an audience of over 
200 people. 

The all-Presbyterian cast, re- 
cruited from several congrega- 
tions, and. professionally directed 
by another church member, gave 
skillful and sensitive interpreta- 
tion of the play. 


Dorothy Wagner, Commission 
Eastern Area Secretary writes: 
“Participating in the first Nation- 
al Leadership Training School for 
women of the Church of Christ 
in Thailand, and hearing in every 
Asian country I visited of the 
impact of the Hong Kong Con- 
ference, I realized that United 
Presbyterian Women had_ been 
putting the Charter for Christian 
Action into action through their 
1958 Opportunity gifts. They had 
expressed in deeds the words of 
Article VII, Section 2: 

‘We agree to make it possible 
for every person to contribute to 
full capacity in church and com- 
munity; endeavoring to— 

‘Work to achieve equal oppor- 
tunities for the growth of all peo- 
ple, particularly in underdevel- 
oped areas, so that all can be 
ready to participate fully and 
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charter in action 


Here Is How the Charter 
Is Being Implemented 


at Home and Abroad 


snare in leadership responsibility 
in the mission of the Church.’ 

“Visiting in the villages of 
Egypt with the team from Lit- 
eracy House in Minia, and talk- 
ing with Jack Lorimer about the 
plans for the Rural Church Serv- 
ice Team (a long-range venture 
of United Presbyterian Women), 
I saw Article X, Section 4 of the 
Charter fulfilled: 

‘We agree to accept seriously 
our Christian responsibility as 
part of the world community; en- 
deavoring to— 

‘Understand and support the 
Church “all-of-life’ program of 
rural development in Asia and 
Africa.’ 

“Standing on the site of the 
Presbyterian Women’s College in 
Korea and listening to the plans 
and hopes of Dr. Evelyn Koh, 
president-elect, Mrs. Pilley Kim 
Choi, moving spirit in the dream 
for the college, and Mrs. Sun Ae 
Chou, promotional secretary, I 
rejoiced that United Presbyterian 
Women meant what they said in 
Article X, Section 5: 

‘We agree to accept seriously 
our Christian responsibility as 
part of the world community; 
endeavoring to— 

‘Work for educational oppor- 
tunities under Christian auspices 
for women of Asia and Africa.’” 


Each member of the Margaret I. 
Dugan Missionary Society at 
Meridian Church, Butler, Penn- 
sylvania, has “adopted” a patient 
at a nearby Veterans’ Hospital, 
reports Mrs. Lee W. Hoovler, 
president of the Society. Each 
will remember “her” patient with 


birthday and Christmas cards and 
gifts, and other remembrances 
from time to time, visiting him 
frequently, and rendering any 
service possible. 


Can your association find among 
the following suggestions a way 
to implement the Charter for 
Christian Action? Some women’s 
groups live in cities and want 
some positive ways to help “new 
Americans” or newcomers to our 
cities adjust. 

Could some persons be desig- 
nated to teach sanitation, how to 
market, and other resources of 
a city? Could one resident in 
a city apartment house, known 
to both city school and families, 


direct bewildered families to 
services, recreation, or job 
training? 


Is there a member of your 
association in the teaching pro- 
fession? Could she not be a source 
of help in referring families head- 
ing for trouble to persons in the 
community ready to help? 

In rural areas can children and 
youth learn to make ciothing, 
rugs, and curtains, and be taught 
the art of repairing by generous 
home extension agents? How 
many youth know how to use 
limited space, use throw-away 
materials, keep records of money 
saved by being inventive? 

Have you ever set up a time 
with other groups, when youth 
in your town might know their 
community, the services, the li- 
brary, the learning of skills and 
recreation? Can this help give 
youth, by first hand knowledge, 
a taste of responsible citizenship? 
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You have 


a part in 
Keeping 
the 


ONE SATURDAY NIGHT not so long ago forty-two 
inner city boys and girls were swept up by the 
police and hustled off in the “paddy wagon.” 
These kids had broken open no stores, mugged 
no passing pedestrians, violated no laws. But they 
were skylarking, shouting at the top of their lungs 
in their peculiar teen-age lingo. Some had ap- 
parently taken a drink or two; tempers were be- 
ginning to rise; nearby was a dance hall and these 
excited youngsters were thronging around the 
entrance. So the police, trying to prevent trouble 
before it could start, rounded them up and forty- 
two more names were added to the list of juvenile 
delinquency statistics; forty-two sets of parents 
were summoned to the station house; public 
funds, time, and patience were spent. 

All of this is leading up to another fact. 

A block away was a Presbyterian neighbor- 
hood house where all forty-two and many more 
could have been having their fun, playing basket- 
ball, eating candy and drinking cokes or coffee. 
. . . But the building was dark, the doors closed. 
A week before, the Presbytery had been forced 
to limit the hours when the neighborhood house 
would be open. A depleted staff could only work 
just so long. Social workers were needed—peo- 
ple ready to be responsible for the young people, 
trained for this type of highly-skilled work. And 
so the neighborhood house was closed that night 
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—and for many nights thereafter. And almost 
every day more statistics were added to the rolls 
of juvenile delinquency. 

The neighborhood house has become a vital 
agency in the effort to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency. Teen-agers and children are led off the 
streets, their energies channeled toward con- 
structive interests. A friendly social worker can 
often arouse the desire for education, foster the 
ambition to achieve a vocational goal. 

The work of our Presbyterian Health and Wel- 
fare agencies is indeed vital. As part of the total 
mission of the Church, United Presbyterians are 
committed to care for youth for children and for 
older people. But there is always the danger of 
closed doors, of facilities being curtailed in com- 
munity centers, in homes for the aged, in chil- 
dren’s homes, in hospitals, in nursing homes, in 
outpatient clinics. Services in and through these 
centers of life and healing are dependent upon 
professionally trained personnel. 

The Health and Welfare Personnel Referral 
Service, recently established under the Board of 
National Missions, seeks to attract social work- 
ers and administrators into full-time work in the 
Church. The need for workers in Presbyterian 
agencies must become widely known. The con- 
cern of people in our churches, our church or- 
ganizations, can help to fill vacancies, keep the 
doors open for service. 

Opportunities are open now for Executive Di- 
rectors, Program Directors, Group Leaders, a 
Social Worker for a Presbytery in New York 
State, administrators, nurses, superintendent and 
supervisor of Homes for the Aged. 

Will you give thought to these needs for 
trained persons with a demonstrated capacity for 
leadership and administration, a real interest in 
helping people, and an ability to work well with 
others? Alert qualified friends and relatives to this 
area of service. Your concern may be a vital link 
in the outreach of the Church to people in need. 


(Candidates should have master degrees in social 
work or other appropriate education and train- 
ing. Salaries from $4,000 to $9,000 a year. 
Further information and application forms: Miss 
Helen H. Conner, Board of National Missions, 
Room 1126, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27.) 
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Fellowship officers should be 
planning ways to encourage a 
large attendance at spring presby- 
terial meetings. All local officers 
have a responsibility to attend if 
possible, and many members 
should be encouraged to go un- 
less, of course, the meeting has 
to be delegated because of its 
size. The spring presbyterial meet- 
ing is a time to widen the fellow- 
ship, to take a look at what has 
been accomplished, to learn about 
emphases for the current year. 
This is a form of ‘training,’ for 
both officers and members. 

In consultation with the nomi- 
nating committee, hand-pick po- 
tential leaders for special invita- 
tion. Make transportation plans 
and follow through to see that 
there are enough cars and that 
all of them are filled. 

Plan with the program com- 
mittee for a brief, vivid report of 
the highlights at the next associa- 
tion meeting. 


Important To the Eastern Area: 
The New York Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service center is located 
at 225 Varick Street, New York 
14. All orders, correspondence 
and returns in the Eastern area 
should be sent to the above ad- 
dress. 


1960 World Day of Prayer Pack- 
ets are now available in PDS, 
each .50 
3 or more, each .40 

Please see Article, page 5 


Nominating committees seeking 
more effectual ways to secure the 
right person for the right job 
might try a coffee hour or lunch- 
eon to which all prospective 
nominees are invited together 
with the president. The duties 
and responsibilities of each office 
are then carefully explained and 
the president can assist the nomi- 
nating committee in answering 
questions. After the women have 
had time to consult with their 
families and to give the matter 
prayerful consideration they are 
asked for their decision. This 
plan allows each woman to see 
her office as a part of the whole 
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organization and not as one un- 
related job, and to feel more 
deeply the challenge of service. 


Church World Service has moved 
its administrative offices to 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27. 

Contributed clothing, however, 
should not be directed to this ad- 
dress. Clothing donations should 
still be sent to one of the follow- 
ing Church World Service Cen- 
ters: New Windsor, Maryland; 
Nappanee, Indiana; 110 East 29th 
Street, New York 16, N.Y.; 4165 
Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, Mis- 
souri; 919 Emerald Ave., Modes- 
to, California. 


The Charter for Christian Action 
page in the January 1960 issue 
of CONCERN will suggest ideas 
for action to all membership sec- 
retaries. Look it up! 


Fellowship departments can profit 
by reading Helen H. Smith’s ar- 
ticle on employed women and 
the Church, in the August-Sep- 
tember issue of The Church 
Woman, official publication of 
United Church Women. 

Practical and thoughtful, it 
will be helpful to the church that 
is concerned about the two-way re- 
lationship between the employed 
woman and the church—what she 
has to give the church, what she 
needs from the church. 


A unique ministry of the fellow- 
ship department is to take the 
church into the homes of. its 
members who are confined to 
their homes. 

Often chronic invalids, the very 
old, and those who must con- 
stantly care for sick relatives are 
not only shut-in but also shut-out 
of church activities. 

Here are a few suggestions for 
the carrying out-of a ministry to 
those who are housebound. 


bulletin board 


First, the program must be 
carefully planned. Visitors should 
be chosen for their cheerful out- 
look, earnest desire to serve, deep 
Christian commitment, and avail- 
ability for calling. 

Because the lay visitor has the 
responsibility of bringing the love 
of God to the shut-in, she should 
prepare herself for the visit so 
that she can communicate that 
love in ways that the shut-in can 
understand and respond to. 

Regularly scheduled visitors’ 
meetings are helpful occasions 
for discussion as well as the shar- 
ing of problems and opportuni- 
ties discovered through visiting. 
The pastor may be asked to sit 
in on these sessions. 

It is suggested that one person 
visit the same shut-in consistently. 
In this way the housebound in- 
dividual looks to the visitor as a 
personal friend, and a warm and 
intimate relationship may devel- 
op. Some groups may prefer to 
visit two by two, at least for the 
first few times. Each visitor could 
then follow up with separate vis- 
its. 

Sometimes Bible reading or de- 
votional programs can become a 
part of the visit. 

Often the individual who is 
unable to attend meetings is able 
to carry certain responsibilities 
in the women’s society. She would 
be thrilled to be asked to do a 
sewing assignment, to share in a 
prayer circle, to maintain a scrap- 
book—whatever she is able to do 
that will make her feel valuable 
to her society. 


PRESBYTERIAN DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


225 Varick St., New York 14 
416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2 
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Dr. Stein-Schneider, left, born in Grenoble in the 
French Alps, did graduate work at Princeton Semi- 
nary after completing initial training at Montpellier 
Seminary in France. At the request of the Reformed 
Church of France, he was ordained by the Presby- 
tery of Washington, D.C. and installed as pastor of 
the French Protestant Church in Washington. 

It was a member of Dr. Stein-Schneider’s con- 
gregation who engrossed the scroll bearing the greet- 
ings of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. to the Reformed Church of France on the 
occasion of the 400th anniversary of the First Synod 
of the French Church. As a commissioner to the 
171st General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. Stein-Schneider read before the Assem- 
bly the French text of the greetings. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH 10 mission 


by Herbert L. Stein-Schneider 


TO TRAVEL in Europe and see the tourist attrac- 
tions is fascinating; but to do it with an eye on 
church life in Europe makes a trip a thrilling 
experience. It is true that during the summer 
most people are on vacation, but the summer is 
also the time when a great deal is accomplished 
outside the walls of the churches in the field of 
church co-operation and evangelism. 

Among some of the most wonderful experi- 
ences in France, for instance, are the “Camps 
d’evangelisation” where a group of about twenty 
dedicated Christians of college and high-school 
age get together and witness to Christ in small 
villages and towns. Drama is their chief tech- 
nique; the Gospel message or the parables of 
Christ are presented as plays or put into other 
striking dramatic form. Among the most active 
leaders in this field are Pastor Exbrayat and 
Pastor Delteil. It is quite amazing to see these 
young people at work, putting their hearts into 
this enterprise for which they themselves pay the 
expenses. I met this group in southern France 
where small Protestant churches exist. They take 
up the work with those who have been touched 
by the Gospel—and as a result there are many 
who come to Christ each year through the efforts 
of these dedicated, imaginative young Christians. 

In Geneva, Switzerland, I participated briefly 
in a parish evangelisation and visitation program 
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which is conducted by young adult members of 
the church, who meet after work and go out, 
two by two, into the homes of parishioners with 
the message of the Church. 

In nearby Bossey Institute of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, overlooking beautiful Lake 
Geneva, we had meetings on evangelism which 
were attended by ministers and laymen from 
more than twenty different countries. An active 
exchange of information took place and many 
approaches and methods were discussed. One 
thing, however, was common to all of those who 
met in this ecumenical work: the desire to bring 
Jesus Christ to the world and to preach his Word 
to the ends of the earth. 

Back in Paris, where the Protestants seem to 
be a minority lost in the big city, I saw more 
and more home-churches springing up around 
town, places where people would meet for Bible 
study and meditation and to which neighbors 
and friends would be invited. The main concern 
there seems to be the penetration of the ever 
growing cities by Christianity. Those small 
groups, despite their dispersion, remain firmly 
attached to their home parish and minister. 

The Gospel tells us that where two or three 
are gathered in his name, Christ is there wher- 
ever they might be, and whatever language they 
might use. This summer I had the joy of such 
an encounter. It is this joy that I brought home 
from Europe after a vacation spent overseas. 
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FILMS WORTH SHOWING 
Now available for use in local 
churches is The Mark of the 
Hawk, produced by the United 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

In an absorbing story beauti- 
fully acted by Sidney Poitier and 
Eartha Kitt, this film depicts the 
electric tensions in today’s Africa. 
Dr. Martin Luther King says, “It 
states clearly, eloquently, and de- 
cisively the problem which the 
world confronts in the great so- 
cial revolution that is taking 
place...” 

The film runs 81 minutes. 

Available in 16 mm., sound, col- 
or; rental 30.00. Contact your 
nearest film library or write to 
World Horizons Inc., 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 
We Very Much Regret, a film of 
life in a refugee camp in Ger- 
many based on true e<periences. 
Running time, 14 min., Rental 
4.00; sale 30.00. 
The Fountain of Jabalia, story of 
Palestine refugees in the Middle 
East, and what is being done for 
them by the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency. Running 
time, 15 min.; rental, 4.00; sale, 
35.00. 

The two above films are part 
of a special World Refugee Year 
Film Library established by the 
United States Committee for Ref- 
ugees, in conjunction with the 
United Nations. Order from con- 
temporary Films, Inc., 267 West 
25th St... New. York: 4,..N.- ¥.. or 
from 614 Davis Street, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


RECOMMENDED READING 
Some of the books suggested on 
the Recommended Reading List 
for 1960 are reviewed by mem- 
bers of the National Executive 
Committee. 
In His Service, by Lewis S. 
Mudge. 176 pages. Cloth 3.00 

This book is an outgrowth of 
studies prepared on the theme, 
the Servant Lord and His Servant 
People, for the Eighteenth Gen- 
eral Council of the World Presby- 
terian Alliance. 

God knelt with a towel at man’s 
feet. . . In humility and service 
he transformed the existence of 
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his people. Whoever seeks to 
speak with God’s power must 
bear the mark of the Servant’s 
life. Mr. Mudge presents “forms 
of human service with God's to- 
tal plan,” as he discusses the 
service of theology, of the Chris- 
tian, of the Church, and of the 
state. The author challenges us 
to a deeper study of our calling 
and destiny in His service. 

Gail Crane 
People, Land, and Churches by 
Rockwell C. Smith. 160 pages. 
Cloth 2.95, paper 1.50. 

Problems of rural communi- 
ties, such as the low level of in- 
come, the lack of health facilities 
and personnel, social class dis- 
criminations, are of concern to 
the Church. Citing actual life 
situations, Dr. Smith discusses 
techniques whereby churches can 
work with each other and with 
other organizations to resolve 
community conflicts and to meet 
specific needs. He also points out 
how denominational and _inter- 
denominational agencies plan for 
rural welfare and suggests how 
members of both urban and rural 
churches can help the Church ful- 
fill her mission to rural America. 

Edith McBane 
That They May Have Life—Dan- 
iel T. Niles. Harper. Cloth 2.00 

Opening each of his six chap- 
ters with a definition of evange- 
lism, the distinguished churchman, 
Dr. Daniel Niles, native of India, 
writes with clarity on the essence 
of abundant life. Through an au- 
thoritative sequence he proceeds 
to show God’s message for man’s 
living found in the Life of Christ, 
his problems even of bread sub- 
limated by acceptance of the 
Bread of Life. 

Dr. Niles explains that the 
Church in mission is compelled 
to proclaim, never judging the 





motives of men seeking, but striv- 
ing for perception of the people, 
the land, and the hour. He shows 
the necessity of mobile strategy, 
even in presenting the uniqueness 
of Jesus Christ—‘“That they may 
have life.” 

This is a rewarding book for 
individual reading, and for group 
discussion. Helen Nesbitt 


Unless otherwise specified, order 
from your nearest Westminster 
Book Store: 

Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia; 228 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 
22; 220 West Monroe St., Chi- 
cago 6; 1501 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 17. 


CURRENT MATERIALS 

1960 Mission Yearbook — of 

Prayer 50 
An essential guide to prayer 
for our missionaries. To keep 
up-to-date on changing person- 
nel and situations, you'll need 
a copy of the /960 Mission 
Yearbook of Prayer 

Remember, by Inez Moser — .50 
Meditations based upon com- 
munion services in six differ- 
ent countries. 

The Great Ngee, by Lois John- 

son McNeill paper 1.00 
A stirring biography of one of 
the great pioneers in the Chris- 
tian mission to Africa, Silas F. 
Johnson M.D., of Cameroun. 

In Program an 
For all officers concerned with 
program responsibilities: Spir- 
itual Life and Stewardship, 
Missionary Education, Social 
Education and Action, and Lit- 
erature. 

1960 Presbyterial Program Covers 

.02 each, 100 for .75 


Order from PDS. See page 11 


for addresses. 
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A Fellowship of 


Great Concern 







Second in a Series Devoted to 
Women Around the World 
Praying Together 








The spiritual burden for which the women of 
Colombia now seek your intercession follows: 







TWO YEARS AGO the centennial of the evangelical 
work in Colombia was celebrated, and last July 
the integration of church and mission was ef- 
fected. With the responsibility of the work now 
in the hands of the Synod of Colombia, our 
efforts as Christian women must be equal to the 
challenge facing us. Therefore, we ask our sisters 
in other countries to join us in praying for the 
following needs: 

Give thanks to God for the blessings we have 
received, for the lessening of persecution of the 
Church, and for the new opportunities and pos- 
sibilities of work among our people in Colombia. 

Pray for the stability of the democratic gov- 
ernment in Colombia. Pray that it will recognize 
individual rights touching religious beliefs and 
that there may be freedom of religion, as our con- 
stitution prescribes. 

Pray for a revival in the evangelical churches 
and a greater understanding and co-operation 
among them. 

Pray that our Synodical may develop its plans 
of service in the medical and educational fields. 

Pray that the evangelical women of Colombia, 
in a new spirit of service which the Master has 
taught us, may contribute spiritually, morally, 
and materially in the reconstruction of the 
country. 

Pray that, as women of the Church, we may 
gain a feeling of being spiritually united in the 
ecumenical movement. 

Pray that God may give us a better vision and 
greater faith to continue in the work which he 
has placed in our hands. 
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A Lend-Lease Director looks at 
Sunday School Missions 


THE RED AND WHITE Car isn’t built for the 
roads it has to travel, but all through Harney 
County, Oregon, people recognize it as the 
car the Browns drive. When it is seen in a 
neighborhood, the word spreads rapidly, and 
people wait for it to stop at their gate. That 
the Rev. and Mrs. Walter J. Brown are Sun- 
day School missionaries is not the only im- 
portant factor. They are friends . . . friends 
who teach Harney County children in Sunday 
school, who conduct services, who admire the 
new babies and who travel countless miles 
each month in order to spend a few hours in 
small communities. 

Frequently the roads are “washboardy” 
and full of chuck holes. While Mr. Brown 
drives, Mrs. Brown picks up the screws that 
fall out of who-knows-where in the car and 
slips the loosened knobs back on the venti- 
lator and heater. Sometimes the roads are a 
muddy bog, and the car gets stuck—maybe 
ten or fifteen miles from the nearest ranch 
building, and fifty miles from the nearest 
telephone and service station. There’s just 
one answer for such an emergency. Do-it- 
yourself! Get out the jack. But what to set it 
on? The mud is so deep the jack will just 
bury itself. Rocks would be fine—but there 
aren’t any, and there aren’t any boards unless 
you happen to carry some in the car. Enough 
sage brush will make a fairly firm temporary 
surface; some good hard work will usually 
bring results; then the Browns are on their 
way again. 

In all but one of the little communities the 
Browns visit there is no church building so 
services are held in the school houses. Many 
of the people have had little or no contact 
with a church, and they have lived so long 
without much religious training that it doesn’t 
seem too important. Although there have 
been Sunday School missionaries here for 
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by M. Agnes Peebles 


Miss Peebles is a Lend-Lease 
Counselor, Board of 
Christian Education. 


many years, they have had to spread their 
efforts so much that continuity is difficult. In a 
junior high church school class a boy raised his 
hand and with much pride announced, “I went 
to church once!” 

Most of the Sunday schools are held during 
the week after school. In one of the schools there 
are three classes—one for the younger children, 
one for the older children, and one for adults. The 
latter are parents who come each day to get their 
children after school, but who on Sunday school 
days come and bring their pre-schoolers for class 
although they have innumerable other duties. 

One day I went with the Browns to French- 
glen to call and to announce services. Our trip 
began over hard road—for two miles—and then 
we traveled the dusty roads that lead down 
through the country. It is beautiful country, but 
lonely and unfriendly-looking to an Easterner 
used to green hills and frequent dwellings. Along 
one side of the road runs the fence that marks the 
boundaries of the Malheur Bird Refuge, the larg- 
est of its kind on the continent. We traveled over 
eighty miles before we came to our destination, 
a village consisting of a store and post-office, a 
hotel, a school, and a handful of houses and 
trailers. We stopped at the hotel to say “hello” to 
the owners who had been instrumental in getting 
the work started in Frenchglen. We called on a 
young ranch family, who had had a new baby 
during the summer. We stopped at the store while 
Mr. Brown went in and chatted with the people 
gathered there. The mail had just come in, a 
twice-or-three-times-a-week event, and it was 
almost time for school to dismiss so there were 
several people there. We stopped at the school 
while Mr. Brown went in to see the teacher and 
to announce that a film strip for children would 
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precede the service Sunday evening. Then we 
started up over the mountain to Roaring Springs 
Ranch. 

Roaring Springs Ranch is almost an oasis in a 
dry and dusty land. Out of the side of the hill 
flow the springs that make possible good grazing 
land for thousands of cattle. I could almost 
imagine how Moses felt when he saw the water 
gushing out of the rock in the desert! 

It was nearly supper time when we headed 
north again, so we accepted the invitation given 
us earlier to stop at the hotel for our meal before 
starting the trip home. And then back over that 
long and lonely road, no welcome lights shining 
from homes beside the road, no fellow drivers to 
greet us with a flick of the light. Two hours later 
the lights from the radar base on the hill became 
visible, and we knew we were nearly home. 

If I had not believed in this outreach of the 
Church before, I would have after that trip. The 
warm welcome given to the Browns who carry the 
message of God’s love . . . the enthusiasm with 
which the announcement of “services Sunday 
night” was received . . . the little girl who stopped 
by the car to say “I remember you. You were 
here last summer and gave me some Sunday 
School books. They’re the nicest Sunday school 
books I’ve ever had!” . . . these encounters 
would have convinced me. 

Scattered over a ten-thousand square mile area 
are the members of the Browns’ parish, enough 
people to make a good-sized church congrega- 
tion. Most of them, if they continue to live on 
their ranches, will never be close enough to an 
organized church to be a part of it. Nevertheless, 
the Gospel message is for then, too, an the 
Browns are our ambassadors, sharing the good 
news of God’s love. 
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Knoxville College 


Now in a Decade of Significant Prog) CSS 
by Archibald K. Stewart 


As a first time visitor to Knoxville College last September, your 
Editor came away deeply impressed by many things that make 
this College unique: its beautiful setting in the foothills of 
Southern Tennessee; the fine blend of its traditional and con- 
temporary buildings; the dedication of its bi-racial faculty; and 
the enthusiasm of its Negro students for the well-rounded social, 
cultural, and spiritual opportunities they may enjoy. Perhaps the 
spirit of Knoxville is best expressed by the sound of music on 
the Knoxville campus where a versatile octet, a fine band, and 
concert orchestra offer their rich, well trained talents in per- 








The Rev. Dr. Stewart is 
associate general secretary of 
the Board of National Missions 
of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 


THE STORY OF Knoxville College, which began 
as a missionary enterprise of the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America, is one of inspir- 
ing growth and progress, although beset at times 
with the acute problems many educational insti- 
tutions face. Yet today, eighty-five years after 
its founding, the high academic standing and 
official recognition accorded Knoxville College 
place it among the foremost colleges of our coun- 
try dedicated to a special sphere of service. 

In 1872, the city of Knoxville had been se- 
lected as the location for a normal school and 
college for Negroes. The school, which had been 
founded in Nashville, Tennessee in 1863 as the 
McKee School, was opened in Knoxville in 1875. 
The following year it was established as a college. 
Since 1901, when it received its charter, its 
worthy objectives, known to every prospective 
student and constantly held before the student 
body, indicate to what measure Knoxville College 
merits its success. Long familiar to members of 
the United Presbyterian Church of North Amer- 
ica, this college was brought under the Board of 
National Missions in May 1958 with the merger 
of the United Presbyterian Church of North 
America and the Presbyterian Church of the 


formance worthy of professional status. M.B.R. 


U.S.A. It is now the largest, from the standpoint 
of enrollment, of the schools of higher learning 
under the Board of National Missions. There are 
614 students. 

The campus of Knoxville College, located 
within the corporate city limits, covers thirty-nine 
acres. Of the twenty-two buildings on the campus 
seven have been erected since 1951: Young Me- 
morial Fine Arts Building, 1952; Faculty Resi- 
dence, 1953; Canteen (addition to the Gym), 
1955; A. K. Stewart Science Hall, 1957; Educa- 
tional Unit MacMillan Chapel, 1959; James A. 
Colston Hall (Girls’ Dormitory), 1959; and the 
Ralph W. McGranahan Hall (Boys’ Dormitory), 
1959. In addition to the new buildings, the old 
dormitory for boys and the old dormitory for 
girls have been renovated, as well as the Admin- 
istration Building and the Gymnasium. Even with 
the two new dormitories, there was not enough 
room to accommodate those who applied for ad- 
mission in September 1959. 


16 The modern, efficiently equipped 
Science Hall, completed in 1957 and named 
in honor of Dr. A. K. Stewart. 











Three co-eds, representing Alabama, Illinois, and North 
Carolina, often listen to records in their “chick sessions.” 
Knoxville College's 528 students are from 21 states, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and one foreign country. 


The finest in music has become a Knoxville College 
tradition. The Brass Choir is shown rehearsing in the 
modern Young Memorial Fine Arts building with Hugo 
Masgliocco, Duquesne University graduate, conducting. 


Sharing a book with Dr. Colston are his daughter Jean, 
an Austin high school senior, and his wife, the former 
Wilhelmina T. White, who teaches history at the College. 





Knoxville College is accredited as a Class A 
institution by the State Department of Education 
of Tennessee and by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. It holds mem- 
bership in the American Council on Education, 
the American Association of Colleges, the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. Because of the high academic 
standing of the College, it is selective of the stu- 
dents who apply for enrollment. Only those from 
the upper fourth of their high school graduating 
class are accepted. However, any worthy and able 
young person, who may be without funds to se- 
cure an education will be admitted to Knoxville 
and aided by scholarships. 

The original charter of the College contained 
the phrase “for Negro youth,” a phrase removed 
from the charter some years ago. The student 
body beginning with the fall semester, 1959, is 
exclusively Negro. However, the College does 
have an exchange program. 

The College now has a staff and faculty of 
ninety-seven. A few of the faculty members teach 
part time at the College and part time at the 
University of Tennessee in Knoxville. 

From its beginning, Knoxville College has 
had a bi-racial faculty. Of the nine presidents 
prior to Dr. James A. Colston, the present presi- 
dent, seven were white ministers, one a Negro 
minister, and one a white layman. Dr. Colston 
became president in 1951, assuming this respon- 
sibility when the school was at its lowest ebb. 
Prior to his appointment the College Board of 
Trustees and the Board of American Missions 
seriously considered closing the school. The 
Board of American Missions made the decision to 
reorganize the school, replace the Board of Trus- 
tees with a new and smaller Board, and to sup- 
port the College with a much larger yearly ap- 
propriation. That the choice of Dr. Colston as 
president was a wise one has been amply proven. 

Dr. Colston received his B.S. from Morehouse 
College in Atlanta, Georgia, his M.S. from At- 
lanta University, his Ph.D. from New York Uni- 
versity, and his LL.D. degree from Monmouth 
College, Monmouth, Illinois, and Morehouse 
College. 

Knoxville College has long been known for its 
outstanding musical organizations, which include 
the Coleridge-Taylor Chorus, the Choir, the 
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Knoxville College Objectives 


Christian Character. Knoxville College places 
strong emphasis on the development of Christian 
ideals, moral and spiritual values, and religious 
standards through a close college-church relation- 
ship. 

Integrated Personalities. Knoxville College pro- 
vides learning situations through many types of 
activities, both general and specific which give stu- 
dents an opportunity to develop well balanced, in- 
tegrated personalities. 

Scholarship. Knoxville College strives to main- 
tain a high standard in scholarship. To this end a 
competent faculty is employed, and classes are kept 
sufficiently small to allow for individual attention. 

Citizenship. Knoxville College is interested in 
producing socially useful citizens who have a deep 
loyalty to their country and an awareness of their 
responsibilities to a world society. 

Vocational Competence. Knoxville College seeks 
to develop effective workers and, therefore, pro- 
vides a curriculum that is general, vocational, and 
cultural. This program includes preparation for 
teaching in elementary and secondary schools, for 
obtaining positions as musicians, directors of music, 
athletic and playground supervisors, stenographers, 
and secretaries, as well as to qualify for admission 
to graduate and professional schools. 

Life Interests. Knoxville College believes that a 
college education should stimulate a life-long in- 
terest in various constructive activities. To this end 
a well-balanced program of extracurricular activ- 
ities designed to develop physical, social, cultural, 
and spiritual interests is offered as part of the reg- 
ular College program. 


Octet, the Quartet, its bands and concert orches- 
tra. In recent years the Octet has won almost 
national acclaim as it is much in demand through- 
out our whole Church. 

The strong academic program at Knoxville 
College, insistence on definite religious training, 
religious activities on the campus, and cultural 
training, prepares those who pass through its 
halls for the life they must live in the world of 
today. After four years in the classroom, in the 
chapel and the college church, and in the student 
life of the dormitory and the campus, even the 
young person who comes out of the poorest 
Negro hut of the deep South, goes out into the 
work-a-day world a well integrated personality 
fitted to cope with life as he finds it. 
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Second in a series by 


Helen Lineweaver 


Miss Lineweaver is Director of the Washington 
office, Social Education and Action Department, 
Board of Christian Education. 


One of the paramount issues facing the second 
session of the 86th Congress is the explosive 
question of assistance to the under-developed 
areas of the world—foreign aid. Involving, 
as it does, the cold war struggle between East 
and West, the deficit in the United States 
international balance of payments, pyramiding 
United States farm surpluses, and depressed 
areas in our Own country (many charged to 
competition of imported goods), the matter 
can be expected to generate extended debate, 
particularly in an election year. 

Just prior to the opening of Congress early 
in January, an Administration spokesman in- 
dicated that President Eisenhower would ask 
Congress for about $4.1 billion in foreign aid 
money for the year beginning July 1. About 
half of this amount would be for military aid 
with the balance allotted to various forms of 
economic grants and loans. 

The military assistance figure of approxi- 
mately $2 billion is in line with the Draper 
Committee’s recommendation, as a result of 
the special White House study made last year. 
The President requested $1.6 billion for mili- 
tary aid this year, but the figure was cut to 
$1.3 billion by Congress. In all, Congress cut 
about $700 million from the total of $3.9 
billion requested by Mr. Eisenhower this year 
for foreign aid. Although more than Congress 
voted this year, the new proposals are less 
than was spent on the program in the year that 
ended last June 30. 

Following the White House announcement 
of the projected foreign aid request for the 
coming year, Congressman Otto Passman 
(D., La.) Chairman of the House Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee on foreign aid, predicted 
that Congress would ignore “the schemers and 
dreamers” and hold the foreign aid appropri- 
ation to $2.5 billion. Congressman Passman’s 
Committee was largely responsible for the cut 
in this year’s foreign aid appropriation. 
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A southern pastor whose pastoral 
relationship was severed because 
he “followed the leading of the 
Holy Spirit in preaching his con- 
victions” was strongly upheld by 
his fellow ministers in another 
presbytery. The presbytery passed 
the following resolution: 
“We, the members of the 
Cumberland Mountain Pres- 
bytery of The United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., 
extend to you our thoughts, 
our moral, spiritual, and 
prayerful support in this your 
time of physical and mental 
stress. We stand with you in 
Christ and strongly uphold 
the principle of the freedom 
of the pulpit, feeling that a 
Christian minister must at all 
times proclaim God’s truth as 
it is revealed to him. .. .” 


The United Nations 34th Annual 
High School contest for students 
across the country is now under 
way. Sponsored by the American 
Association for the United Na- 
tions, participants compete to 
learn about recent and historic et- 
forts toward international under- 
standing and co-operation. 


Mrs. Sun Ae Chou, who was one 
of the delegates at the National 
meeting of Presbyterian Women at 
Purdue in 1958, and also repre- 
sented her church at the Presby- 
terian World Alliance meeting in 
Brazil this summer, has been elect- 
ed President of the National Or- 
ganization of Women’s Societies in 
Korea. She succeeds Mrs. Pilley 
Kim Choi, an outstanding leader 
who has served in this capacity 
over a long period of time and 
who is greatly beloved both in her 
own country and in ours. Those 
who know Mrs. Chou, however, 
are aware of her sensitive ability 
and her Christian dedication, and 
know that the women of Korea 
will go forward under her leader- 


ship. 


Mrs. A. Eugene (Thelma) Adair is 
a United Presbyterian woman to 
whom her sisters look with pride. 

A pastor’s wife, mother of three 
children, a boy, 16, a girl, 11, and 
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another boy, 8, Mrs. Adair teaches 
Early Childhood Education at 
Queens College and is Secretary 
for Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions in New York Synodical. She 
is active in New York Presbyterial, 
serves on the Board of a Child Day 
Care Center, and is an elder in her 
church. In the midst of all these 
responsibilities she has found time 
to complete work for a Doctor of 
Education Degree from Teachers’ 
College of Columbia University. 

The Adairs are a National Mis- 
sions family. Thelma is a graduate 
of Barber-Scotia College. Her hus- 
band and four brothers, all doc- 
tors, are graduates of Johnson C. 
Smith University. Her father has 
been a minister for fifty-one years. 
Mr. Adair’s father was a Sunday 
School missionary for thirty-three 
years and his mother taught in a 
mission school for twenty-five 
years. His grandmother and grand- 
father worked under the Board of 
National Missions for fifty years. 

Mr. Adair has been pastor of 
the Mount Morris Presbyterian 
Church in New York City since 
January 1943. 


Afifie Dabaghie, Secretary for 
Women’s Work in Lebanon, writes 
that there are 100 women from 
Egypt, Iraq, Amman, Syria, and 
Lebanon in their women’s confer- 
ence this year. She adds, “The re- 
ports are very encouraging. We 
gathered the money of the Fellow- 
ship of the Least Coin . . . and 
hope that this humble gift may be 
accepted and that next year more 
women will participate.” 


At the annual Assembly of United 
Church Women of South Dakota, 
an Indian woman, Mrs. Grace 
Eastman Moore of Flandreau, 


- news /and clues 


South Dakota, a former employee 
of the Board of National Missions, 
was named Dakota Church Wom- 
an of the Year. 

Mrs. Moore was born at Flan- 
dreau, where her father, a full 
blooded Sioux, was minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church. Her 
mother, of Sioux and French de- 
scent, was the granddaughter of 
Alex Fairbault for whom that city 
in Minnesota was named. 

After graduation from Santee 
Normal Training School in Ne- 
braska, a church school, Mrs. 
Moore taught in a Presbyterian 
Mission school in Oklahoma. Fol- 
lowing their marriage, the Moores 
eventually entered home missions 
work, joining the mission staff of 
the Board of National Missions in 
1917. 

Mrs. Moore has served as presi- 
dent of Dakota Presbyterial and of 
the Flandreau Council of United 
Church Women, a bi-racial group. 
At present she is treasurer of Da- 
kota Presbyterial, Secretary for 
Ecumenical Mission of South Da- 
kota Synodical, elder in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Flandreau, 
church organist, and Sunday 
School teacher. She was delegate 
to the first two National Meetings 
of Presbyterian Women. 

Civic duties also share her con- 
cern. As a delegate, she has served 
on the Tribal Council of South Da- 
kota and on the Council’s census 
committee. At the time of nomina- 
tion for the honor of Church 
Woman of the Year she was presi- 
dent of the 20th Century Club, a 
state federated club. 


Please Note the new mailing ad- 
dress for the Fanny G. Childs 
Health Center is Tselani, Via 
Chinle, Arizona. 
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news /and clues 


A fellowship caravan of United 
Presbyterian women participated 
in a nine-day friendship mission in 
Cuba last November. 

The women from the United 
States were Mrs. E. Lansing Ben- 
nett, Salisbury, Maryland, mem- 
ber of the Board of National Mis- 
sions; Mrs. Virgil Cosby, Oak 
Park, Illinois, member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of United Pres- 
byterian Women; and Miss Lois 
Montgomery, National Missions 
Eastern Area Secretary for wom- 
en’s work. Mrs. Raul Fernandez, 
presbyterial president and wife of 
the pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Havana, was 
interpreter and fourth member of 
the group. 

The purpose of the mission was 
to help women of both countries 
come closer together in under- 
standing of each other and the 
faith they share. 

On arrival, the caravan went di- 
rectly to the Luyano church where 
the members shared with women 
from the surrounding area a pe- 
riod of worship, Bible study, and 
fellowship. The next day the Amer- 
ican group had the privilege of ad- 
dressing an adult church school 
class at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Havana where they also 
attended the regular worship serv- 
ice. 

Especially appreciated by the 
caravan members was the oppor- 
tunity to visit La Progresiva, 
United Presbyterian school in Car- 
denas, and to lunch with students 
and faculty. The women were also 
impressed with the varied ap- 
proach to the sharing of the full- 
ness of the Gospel of Christ 
through church, school, and clinic 
at Sancti-Spiritus and through the 
community house and clinic at 
Cabaiguan. 
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The handicap of language was 
minimized by Mrs. Fernandez’ 
skillful interpreting, demonstrating 
again that barriers disappear be- 
fore “the oneness of fellow Chris- 
tians everywhere.” 


Four Sisters in China 

In 1907, a young woman doctor 
left Baltimore, Maryland, for 
China. Dr. Charlotte Murdoch 
went out to marry Andrew Young, 
and together they served in Sian, 
China, under the English Baptist 
Mission. 

In 1908 her three sisters fol- 
lowed her to China—Agnes, also a 
doctor, Margaret, a nurse, and 
Mary, a teacher. 

After her husband’s_ death, 
Charlotte took their three children 
to Scotland. Her sisters stayed in 
China, and served together in 
Hwaiyuan, Anhwei, until World 
War II. 

The Women’s Association of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Bal- 
timore, Maryland, have honored 
the four sisters for their lives of 
service, by presenting Honorary 
Memberships in the Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions to Miss Margaret and Miss 
Mary Murdoch and by making 
memorial gifts to honor Dr. Agnes 
Murdoch and Dr. Charlotte (Mrs. 
Andrew) Young. 


A unique conference on church 
vocations, made possible by Wom- 
en’s Opportunity Giving, was held 
in the Synod of Pennsylvania. 

The small group. was limited to 
high school senior boys who have 
expressed interest in a church vo- 
cation. 

After an orientation period on 
the campus of a theological semi- 
nary, the group visited men and 
women engaged in many fields 


of ministry—rural, urban, sub- 
urban, inner-city, industrial, cam- 
pus, etc. 

The major purposes of the con- 
ference were: to help the students 
to understand better the nature of 
the ministry; to acquaint them 
with the many possibilities in 
church vocations; and to guide 
them in anticipating and prepar- 
ing for some of the problems that 
may arise in college. 

Leader of the group was an able 
young minister who as a _ high 
school student himself had felt the 
need for such an eye-opening ex- 
perience. 

The conference was part of the 
Board of Christian Education’s ex- 
perimentation in the field of voca- 
tional guidance and _ recruiting, 
sponsored jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Vocation and In-Service 
Training and the Youth Depart- 
ment. 

This type of “go-see” vocational 
conference is being evaluated by 
the Department of Vocations and 
will probably become the pattern 
for other conferences in other 
parts of the country. 


Overseas Field Personnel 

Arrivals during February 

(To contact, consult your Com- 
mission Area Representative) 
Ethiopia 

Miss Marie Lusted 

Korea 

Miss Minnie C. Davie 

West Africa 

Miss Gwendolyn Charles 


The North American Division of 
the World Presbyterian Alliance, 
composed of members of the Re- 
formed and Presbyterian Churches 
in the U.S.A., Jamaica, and Can- 
ada, met in Toronto, Canada, in 
January of this year. 

Among representatives of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. was 
Mrs. A. Walton Litz, South Caro- 
lina, chairman of the Women’s 
Department of the World Presby- 
terian Alliance. Mrs. H. Howard 
Black, Secretary for the North 
American Area and a member of 
United Presbyterian Women, 
brought the report of the women’s 
department. 
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A Most Peculiar 
People 


How to Get More Out of Meetings 


After a visit to America in 1830 the French 
statesman and author Alexis de Tocqueville ob- 
served, “These Americans are the most peculiar 
people in the world. You'll not believe it when 
I tell you how they behave. In a local community 
in their country a citizen may conceive of some 
need which is not being met. What does he do? 
He goes across the street and discusses it with 
his neighbor. Then what happens? A ,committee 
comes into existence and then the committee 
begins functioning on behalf of the need. You 
won't believe this, but it’s true. All of this is done 
without reference to any bureaucrat. All this is 
done by the private citizens on their own initi- 
ative.” 

Meetings, discussions, and group activity are 
even more characteristic of American life today 
than in 1830 and the churches are no exception. 
Wherever there is a job to be done, wherever 
Christians gather to seek for a deeper under- 
standing of faith and commitment, there we find 
group activity. 

The executive committee of the women’s as- 
sociation of the local church meets to plan and 
think together and to initiate action; so do the 
departments and committees. Then there are the 
program meetings for the entire membership, and 
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circle meetings where study is carried on by 
means of discussion. 

Since we have all this group activity, how can 
we get more out of it, make it more productive? 
The success of the meeting resides in the leader- 
ship of the meeting, in the group itself, and in 
the individual members. All of these are im- 
portant and all are inextricably tied together. 

Although there are certain qualities generally 
associated with successful leaders, it would be 
fallacious to say that there are natural or absolute 
leaders. The person who is a successful leader in 
one type of group is not necessarily so in another. 
The leader must possess certain general leader- 
ship qualifications such as knowledge, tact, cour- 
tesy, initiative, impartiality, flexibility, fearless- 
ness, cheerfulness, enthusiasm, sincerity, loyalty, 
and integrity, because these qualities promote in 
the member a kind of confidence and ease and 
respect that enables the member to get more from 
meetings. The leader must also encourage the 
development of these traits in all members of the 
group. In addition there are certain skills which 
help people get more out of meetings—planning 
in advance; presiding in such a way as to keep 
order while at the same time having respect for 
the members of the group; and follow-up which 
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includes evaluation, assisting committees, and 
performing necessary duties. 

Even the most trained and skilled leader, how- 
ever, must depend on the responsible action of 
the group if the meeting is to be helpful or move 
toward a goal. We all play a part or “role” in a 
group, and the role we select to play depends on 
how we view ourselves in the particular situation. 
Look at your circle. Does it have any of these 
people?—Mrs. Builder, who is frank and friendly, 
with a knack for moving the group ahead; Mrs. 
Blocker, who is immature and aggressive and 
acts in terms of her own interest only; Miss Sub- 
missive, insecure and needing continuous support 
and reassuring friendship. In most groups we find 
people playing these and other roles and it is in 
the interaction of the members and the way the 
leader works with them that the meeting succeeds 
or fails. More than this, if the member believes 
that her felt needs are being met through the 
group she gets more out of the meeting. The 
group then becomes more of an opportunity and 
less of an obligation. 


If an individual is to get the most out of a 
meeting she needs to do some before-meeting 
thinking in order to know what is going on and 
to be able to participate freely. Participation is 
important because a person naturally tends to be 
willing to accept the outcome of action if she has 
played a part in its development. Greater learn- 
ing takes place as ideas are shared and new in- 
sights developed. If we are among those who 
like to sit back and let the leader do it all we are 
not getting the most out of the meeting, nor are 
we acting as responsible members. 

Because groups of the women’s association 
are a part of the Church of Jesus Christ, mem- 
bers should be able to experience koinonia, that 
fellowship which is far more than “groupness,” 
in which every person is accepted as an indi- 
vidual of dignity and worth, capable of sharing 
and making decisions, of setting goals and of ac- 
cepting responsibility. We will get the most out 
of our meetings when in some sense every person 
and every group becomes a part of the redemp- 
tive fellowship. 


U.P.W. and the 





What do you see an the Psalms— 


What Imagery stands oul? 
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Second in a Series to Aid You 
in Your 1960 Circle Study 


The Hymnbook of the A ges 


. A shepherd leading his sheep 

. A thirsty hart by a flowing stream 
. Chaff blown by the wind 

. A lonely bird on a housetop 

. A thunderstorm in the mountains 
A dried up potsherd 

. A rambunctious horse 
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Every psalm is an exhibition of pic- 
tures. Try sketching the imagery of a 
psalm. Or, for an interesting worship ex- 
perience, gather slides to illustrate a psalm 
as it is read. Psalm 104 might be used. 


(Answers: 23, 42, 1, 102, 29, 22, 32) 
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A Special Section 


of CONCERN 
devoted to CHRISTIAN 


COLLEGES in ASIA 


In some of the world’s most vital areas today 


Chrishan educational institutions are made 


possible by the co-operation of many denomi- 


nations including the United Presbyterian 
Church. World Day of Prayer funds also aid 


in supporting these Colleges and Universities. 


IN INDIA 


by Martha J. Betts 


Mrs. Reeve H. Betts wife of a senior surgeon at Vellore, 
home-maker, mother of three, hostess to many—has 
done publicity for Vellore Medical College. 


IT IS FRIDAY evening at College Hill. The vivid 
colors of the sunset are fading quickly into night. 
As you walk through the campus you can hear 
small groups singing in different tongues, but all 
praising God in hymns. It is the evening set apart 
for “language prayers” and so the students of the 
Christian Medical College meet in groups ac- 
cording to their mother tongue—Tamil, Telegu, 
Malialee, Kanarese. Our Lord, Jesus Christ, is 
the common denominator in this Christian medi- 
cal college, which draws its students from as far 
north as Pakistan, as far south as Cape Comerin, 
where the Indian Ocean meets the Arabian Sea 
and the Bay of Bengal, from as far west as British 
Guiana, and as far east as Malaya. These stu- 
dents with their various backgrounds and cultures 
come to learn not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, under an international staff drawn from 
different denominations in four continents. The 
basis of this wonderful harmony is the love of 
Christ and the desire to serve him through serv- 
ing others in his ministry of healing. 

The Vellore Christian Medical College and 
Hospital, supported by more churches and so- 
cieties than any other Christian enterprise in the 
world, grew from the work of Dr. Ida S. Scudder, 
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Christian Medical College, Vellore 





Medical students in the Sunken Garden outside the 
Chapel. 


who started her long and fruitful years of service 
in Vellore with only one hospital bed in 1900. 
A small medical school for women had its be- 
ginnings in 1918. It has grown in size and caliber 
so that it now accepts fifty students each year to 
study for the university degree in medicine. The 
college has opened its doors to men students, 
as the need for men doctors is as great as that 
for women now, but 50% of the students are 
women, a far higher percentage than in the medi- 
cal colleges of the West. Although time has 
wrought many changes in the customs of India, 
and many women, particularly in the south, will 
be seen by a man physician, there is still a very 
great need for women doctors to care for women 
and children. 
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The students are given the best scientific train- 
ing possible. In addition, through morning and 
evening Chapel services, weekly Bible classes, 
and meetings of the Student Christian Movement 
and the Evangelical Union, an effort is made to 
train them in the truly Christian approach to 
medicine and to patients, as well as to fit them 
for Christian leadership, in the medical field of 
India. Through the Department of Social and 
Preventive Medicine, they do rural work in the 
surrounding villages even in their preclinical 
years, so they may become aware of the needs 
of the poorer people and learn what can be done 
in the way of prevention of illness. Through par- 
ticipating in the Roadside Mobile Dispensary 
and Eye Camps when they are further along in 
their training, the students share in bringing 
medical aid to those too poor to come to the 
hospital. During their clinical training at the hos- 
pital and their required internship, they come 
in contact with all types of illnesses in this hos- 
pital of 775 beds. An average of 740 outpatients 
a day gives them ample opportunity for study and 
practice. On completion of their medical course, 
a number of the students stay on for further 
training in a specialty field. The institution is 
now recognized by the University of Madras, 
with which the College is affiliated, for training 
that leads to postgraduate degrees in a number 
of different fields. Fewer women go in for this 
specialized training than men. 

These students go into many different types 
of work throughout India and other neighboring 
countries. Staff for the mission hospitals and dis- 
pensaries scattered throughout India is drawn 
from the Christian group in the Medical College, 
which comprises 80% of the student body, most 
of whom are helped in obtaining their training 
through scholarships from overseas. 

One of our women graduates is blazing a new 
trail. Always a dedicated student, she pledged 
herself, through the Student Christian Movement 
while she was in the Medical College, to give 
her life to medical work for Christ. She is now 
a Home Missionary, working against many odds 
in a poor, rural area, but finding joy and satis- 
faction in bringing aid to her patients, and 
above all, giving them the message of Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour. So Vellore goes forward, 
consecrated in its aim to meet the needs of 
India’s millions. 
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Christian Medical 


College, Ludhiana 


by Myra Scovel 


Mrs. Scovel, a nurse, and her husband, Dr. 
Frederick Scovel, served on the staff of the 
Ludhiana Christian Medical College for six years. 


I REMEMBER how depressed we were that week 
in Ludhiana some five years ago. The Indian 
Government some time before that had decreed 
that medical colleges giving only a licentiate de- 
gree should close. Because the Government be- 
lieved in a future for our college, which had been 
educating medical students since 1894, it had 
promised funds for upgrading to the equivalent 
of an M.D. degree (including a new five-hun- 
dred-bed hospital) if the friends of Ludhiana 
around the world would match it with donations 
for the remainder needed. 

Finances were at an all-time low that week 
in the early 1950’s. God seemed to be showing 
us at every step that except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build it. Just be- 
fore prayer meeting on Monday night of a new 
week, Dr. Eileen Snow, the principal, showed 
me a letter from Margaret Shannon: “We Pres- 
byterian women felt guided to send you now half 
of the sixty-thousand dollars we are raising for 
Ludhiana. Perhaps you are in special need, for 
we fee! God wants us to do this instead of wait- 
ing until the full amount is raised,” she wrote in 
part. You can imagine what deep thanksgiving 
went up to God and out to the Presbyterian 
women in the United States from the sitting room 
of the Red House that evening. 

When the first Punjabi villagers poured into 
the corridors of the partially completed hospital, 
we wondered if they would be overawed at the 
modern, well-equipped wards. One of India’s 
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A young patient is examined. 


prominent medical educators had just said, “I 
haven’t seen anything like this since I saw the 
latest developments in hospital building in 
Zurich!” We need not have worried about the 
villagers; they accepted the hospital as if it had 
always been a part of their lives, as indeed it had. 
A group of the city people, many of them non- 
medical and most of them non-Christian, formed 
a committee to promote a Hospital Day last year. 

But the work is not finished. The hospital 
building is not completed. In more than sixty 
years of the Medical College’s existence, it has 
graduated thousands of doctors, nurses, techni- 
cians, midwives, and health visitors who are 
serving in government and mission hospitals 
throughout the Far East. Ludhiana, one of two 
Christian medical colleges in the whole of India, 
must continue to make its contribution. And 
this in a new day when scientific development 
is rapid and costly, and when research is a 
“must” for India. 

Christian medical education must be work of 
integrity and of the highest possible standards. 
The Canadian Government believed in us so 
much that it made us the recipients of one of 
the four cobalt bombs which it gave to India. 
This instrument of healing is now installed in its 
fission-proof shelter ready for our trained radi- 
ologist to use. 

It is the aim of the Christian Medical College 
at Ludhiana to spread abroad the radioactive 
healing power of Love through the best doctors 
that it is possible to train. 
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IN KOREA 


Yonset Universit Hy 


by Kenneth M. Scott 


Dr. Scott is assigned to the college of Medicine and 
Severance Medical Center, Yonsei University, Korea. 


TWELVE YEARS AGO in Seoul, Korea, the first co- 
eds were admitted to Yonsei University, then 
known as Chosen Christian University. Today 
there are 600 women students in this Christian 
institution of 4,000 students. In a land where 
education is passionately sought after, Yonsei 
University offers equal opportunities of learning 
to men and women in the liberal arts and sci- 
ences, theology, law, medicine, engineering, com- 
merce, economics, nursing, sacred music, politi- 
cal science, and library science. 

Yonsei University was founded by Dr. Horace 
Grant Underwood, the first Presbyterian minister 
to arrive in Korea. His grandson, who bears the 
Same name, now serves on the present faculty 
under President L. George Paik, well-known 
Christian statesman and scholar, esteemed 
throughout Asia. Under Dr. Paik’s able admin- 
istration, Yonsei University has recovered from 
its ordeals of World War II and the Korean War 
and continues to grow stronger each year. 

The University now includes among its eight 
colleges the oldest and leading medical college in 
Korea, the former Severance Union Medical 
College, which over the years has trained one- 
fourth of all the physicians in Korea. Though 


The generosity of United Presbyterian Women made 
possible part of the new medical center now under con- 
struction. 
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Severance is interdenominational, 47% of its 
285 medical students are Presbyterians. Its teach- 
ing hospital, founded by the first Protestant mis- 
sionary to Korea, is also the first hospital opened 
in that country. Even today, Severance Hospital 
leads the way in many important fields, such as in 
surgery for tuberculosis, the greatest single health 
problem today, and in rehabilitation for children 
crippled by polio, also extremely common. Stu- 
dents in the College of Nursing now graduate 
with a B.S. degree in nursing education along 
with their R.N. degree. 

A much-needed new Medical Center, to re- 
place existing antiquated facilities which were 
85% destroyed in the Korean War, is now under 
construction. This new Center will include the 
nursing college and two nurses’ dormitories, 
which will be financed in part by United Pres- 
byterian Women’s Thank Offering for 1960. 
Ground was broken for the dormitories on Oc- 
tober 1, 1959—an expression of faith in God’s 
providential goodness and in the generosity of 
United Presbyterian women to meet this critical 
need. 

The Church in Korea has been strong. But 
over recent years, much of the Korean Church 
leadership has not had high quality Christian 
education, and we are now reaping a harvest of 
discord which first took root in uneducated pro- 
vincialism. An obvious answer to such a tragic 
weakness lies in sound Christian higher educa- 
tion, particularly in a land like Korea which 
respects scholarship and whose only hope as a 
nation lies in able Christian leadership in all 
spheres of its national life. Preparation for such 
leadership, political, professional, cultural, and 
spiritual, as an effective witness to the supremacy 
of Christ, is what Yonsei University has set its 
face to accomplish. Many Koreans in key posi- 
tions today are Yonsei graduates, including such 
men as the Minister of Education himself. 

Tomorrow belongs to the young students of 
today. If dedicated, well-educated Korean Chris- 
tian youth become the leaders of tomorrow, their 
country may well become a truly Christian na- 
tion in our time. But Korea still needs American 
help and encouragement. We would urge you 
also to pray for Yonsei University and for all 
Christian higher education in Korea. The oppor- 
tunities for Christ in this area of national life 
are immense and the stakes are high. 
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IN KOREA 


ONE CRISP AUTUMN NIGHT this past Septem- 
ber fifty Korean women gathered together on 
beautiful Sam Gak Mountain for a leader- 
ship training retreat. As I spoke to these 
women on the need for a Presbyterian 
Women’s College in Korea I felt that their 
spirits were one with mine in their great de- 
sire to help develop Christian leaders of deep 
consecration and fine education to serve our 
church. But little did I realize how deeply 
moved some of the women were. As we left 
the meeting and went to our cabins, the sky 
full of stars and the pungent smell of pine 
lifted our spirits even more. I shared a room 
with a poor pastor’s wife from Kyung Nam 
Presbyterial. She was a thin woman whose 
face was like an open book. One could read 
in it triumph over many difficulties; one 
could also read compassion and the love of 
Christ. 

After we had turned out the light and 
gone to bed I heard her tossing in her bed 
and realized that she couldn’t sleep. In a few 
minutes I heard her call me: “Chou Seng- 
seng ... 1 must tell you something.” Then 
she poured out her heart to me. She had 
been deeply moved by the need for a college 
to help train women leaders and wanted to 
give something to help. But she had no 
money. Only one thing of any value did she 
own—a gold ring. “Please take this ring and 
use the money for the Women’s College,” 
she said. Her ring has become a precious 
symbol to me; a symbol of the sacrificial 
spirit we hope to instill in all our future 
students. 
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New Presbyterian Women’s College in Korea 


Many others have given sacrificial gifts, 
too. We will probably never know the stories of 
the sacrificial gifts that have come to us from 
our friends in the United States and from Ko- 
reans in Brazil and Japan. But we are grateful 
for all this help and receive it with a sense of 
great responsibility. 

The need for a Presbyterian Women’s College 
in Korea has been felt for a long time. In 1923 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Korea decided to build one, but because of 
the Japanese occupation at that time, was unable 
to. Since the Korean War, our country has been 
going through a period of great transition. Al- 
most every month brings new changes. We feel a 
great need for Christian leaders to help mold 
our country’s future at this time. All the world 
recognizes the physical need of Korea. But our 
need for strong Christian leaders is even greater. 
It was Mrs. Pilley Kim Choi who challenged us 
to a fresh awareness of the service a women’s 
college could render to our Church. The ground- 
breaking services were held last July and we 
have now begun to build the college. We are 
fortunate tb have Dr. Evelyn Koh as president- 
elect of the college. Her wide experience in so- 
cial work will be of great value in helping to 
develop Christian leaders with social concern. 

We want our college to do more than serve 
Korea only. We want it to serve the world. The 
Christians of Korea feel that they owe the na- 
tions of the world a great debt. People from 
many lands gave their lives that we might be 
free. How can we repay them? By taking the 
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By Sun Ae Chou 


Mrs. Chou is National President of Women’s Organiza- 
tions in Korea. 


gospel into all the world! Through the great suf- 
fering of the time of the Japanese occupation and 
the Korean War, God tested and purified the 
Korean Church. We have been blessed with great 
revivals throughout our Church history. Now is 
the time for Korean missionaries to carry the gos- 
pel to all the world, especially to our brethren in 
free East Asia. 

There are many colleges in Korea at present, 
and those who know the situation wonder why 
we want to build another. “What will be unique 
about your college?” they ask. There are special 
things we hope our college will do for its stu- 
dents. We want to break the traditional Oriental 
concept that the scholar must not get his hands 
dirty with manual work. We want our girls to 
have practical experience serving the poor of 
Korea, along with their studies; to inspire them 
with the ambition to be servants, servants of 
Jesus Christ. That which we want most of all to 
do through this college is to develop Christian 
character and instill in these young women a 
sacrificial spirit. Without sacrifice nothing can 
be done to solve the desperate social, economic, 
and political problems of Korea. If, through this 
college, God will raise up a host of Christian 
leaders, ready to bear the Cross, to die with 
Christ, it will be one great step toward a truly 
Christian Korea. Unless a grain of wheat falls 
into the earth and dies, it remains alone; but if it 
dies it bears much fruit. If each student of our 
future college will become such a grain of wheat, 
we can envision a bright harvest of faith, hope, 
and love in the future of Korea. 
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Beirut College for Women 


By William Stoltzfus 


Dr. Stoltzfus is former President of Beirut College 
for Women. 


THE YEARS immediately following World War I 
and the end of Ottoman rule over the Arab coun- 
tries marked a time of awakening for the peoples 
of the Middle East to the possibilities of modern 
statehood and participation in world affairs. Mis- 
sionaries, who were also statesmen in their day, 
prepared for the inevitable emergence of women 
from behind the veil into active participation in 
the cultural and professional life of their people. 

Starting with the addition of a class to a mis- 
sionary secondary school in Beirut, the Beirut 
College for Women came into being in 1924. 
Two of its first three graduates were veiled. 

The desire of Arab womanhood for emanci- 
pation had begun. The spread of the influence of 
the College and its phenomenal growth from the 
very beginning is a record of the fulfillment of 
that desire. Outside culture and influence were 
crowding in, but channelled through a Christian 
College experience this new freedom could to 
some extent be directed to the freedom which 
is in Christ. 

By 1958, 450 students from forty preparatory 
schools scattered throughout all the Middle East 
were in attendance. A few of these preparatory 
schools are mission schools, but most of them 
are government and private institutions. The cur- 
riculum of Beirut College provides a Liberal Arts 
program slanted toward family life and teacher 
training. Its courses are all on the college level. 
It is chartered by the New York Board of Re- 
gents, fully accredited, and authorized to offer 
the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
degrees. 

Approximately half the student body are Mos- 
lem and the larger proportion of these are from 
Arab countries outside Lebanon. To be responsi- 
ble for directing the minds of youth at such a 
time and place and in the midst of revolution 
where aspirations soar, where hatreds are nour- 
ished, where uncertainties cloud the air, where 


28 Left: A Christian student, daughter of 
a pastor. She is a leader in the social 

work program of the College. 

Right: A Moslem student, dependable, 

cheerful, loyal to the College, is 

President of the Student Council. 


grim realities make ideals seem impractical, of- 
fers a challenge and an opportunity which can 
be met only through a deep devotion to God and 
an understanding of one’s fellow men. 

Beirut College for Women is an oasis for free- 
dom proud of its international character and in- 
dividual independence. The fact that it is located 
in Lebanon is of great significance today. With 
its door open to the East and to the West, it 
stands out in clear perspective in the midst of 
blinding ignorance and fanatical nationalism 
which today surrounds it on all sides. Through 
the years this College has encouraged the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of educational institu- 
tions which have served all nationalities and all 
religions indiscriminately. The strength of these 
institutions is in their detachment from political 
strife. They constitute the strongest integrating 
influence at work today in these countries of the 
Middle East torn by deep seated internal re- 
ligious and national rivalries. Beirut College for 
Women has shared in this great opportunity and, 
because of its high academic standing, is recog- 
nized as one of the leading institutions in this 
country. 

Today, the College is going through a period 
of transition vital to its own existence. The inte- 
gration of Mission and Church has placed upon 
a small local body of Christian and community 
leaders the responsibility for maintaining a pro- 
gram oriented to the requirements of all classes, 
religions, and nationalities without discrimina- 
tion. Beirut College for Women needs the sym- 
pathy, prayers, and help of all who, in their 
thoughts of the Middle East and their devotion to 
God’s kingdom on earth, see the problems that 
lie ahead and the possibilities that lie beyond. 

































IN PAKISTAN 


by Prio Mangat Rai 


First national principal and alumna 
of Kinnaird College. 


FOUNDED IN 1913, Kinnaird College for Women 
in Lahore is the oldest such institution in West 
Pakistan and a leader in the development of 
women’s education in the Punjab. Seven British 
and American churches and missions co-operate 
in the operation of the college, which has on its 
faculty American, British, Canadian, and Paki- 
stani lecturers. The Anglican Church of Canada, 
though not a member of the Kinnaird College 
Association, is at present providing two teachers. 
The government of Pakistan makes a mainte- 
nance grant which has been increased three times 
in appreciation of the work of the college. 

This work, and its growth, has been much 
facilitated since 1956. Since that year Kinnaird 
College has received generous gifts through the 
World Day of Prayer offerings. Up to that time 
the finances of the college were such that the 
most strict economy had to be practiced which 
greatly restricted any new ventures, but this 
money has come at the most opportune time and 
has enabled us to go forward. It has made pos- 
sible generous stipends to Christian students just 
when girls from rural areas were at last seeking 
college education, with the result that the Chris- 
tian group in the college has doubled itself dur- 
ing the last five or six years. It has enabled the 
college to recruit excellently qualified teachers 
from Britain through the Asia Christian Colleges 
Association which pays the traveling expenses of 
these teachers but not their salaries. The money 
has also been used for science apparatus and for 
additions and improvements on the campus. The 
most notable of these improvements has been to 
that of the servants’ compound. Thirty to forty 
servants live in one section of the campus with 
their wives and children; most are displaced 
Christians from the villages. It has been most 
gratifying to improve their homes with electric 
light and modern sanitation. The most recent 
purchase out of the World Day of Prayer money 
has been a Morris Minor car. The present col- 
lege car, purchased about fourteen years ago, 
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Kinnaird College for Women 


needed to be replaced, but the prices were pro- 
hibitive. Since the college is so far from the 
center of Lahore a car is not a luxury but a 
necessity! 

Today, Kinnaird College is faced with unique 
opportunities in this extremely formative and 
critical period of the history of this new country. 
Muslim women, emerging from seclusion in large 
numbers, are seeking to enter the professions and 
want a more free and independent life. No longer 
able to live in the pattern of life followed by 
their grandmothers, they have to build a new set 
of conventions and behavior which will fit the 
emancipated woman. 

The Kinnaird College has a wholesome liberal 
tradition and can help women to achieve their 
new role in society and public life. Its interna- 
tional faculty of dedicated Christian women 
brings to the students an example for the life of 
women in which freedom and self reliance are 
given dignity by the inner restraints of religion 
and moral principle and in which professional ex- 
cellence is made beautiful by the spirit of service 
and self denial. 

The more liberal and progressive elements in 
Pakistan are aware of this and greatly covet what 
Kinnaird College can give their daughters. They 
appreciate its good quality of education com- 
bined with the religious and moral training which 
has been centered in its community life. Music, 
dramatics, games, country dancing and other in- 
teresting activities have enriched and delighted 
the student community, and have encouraged 
and called forth much potential talent and ca- 
pacity among the students. 

A young woman from America or Britain who 
joins the faculty of the college can make a great 
contribution both as a Christian and as one who 
wants to serve in an underdeveloped country and 
to aid in its educational program. Such service 
on our faculty has created a link between us and 
the churches in America and Britain out of which 
has grown a concern for the welfare of the col- 
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lege and for the Church in Pakistan. The young 
members of the faculty have gained a truer un- 
derstanding of the needs and issues that confront 
the younger churches and missionary enterprise. 
They come from countries of quite remarkable 
prosperity, wealth, and plenty, and it has given 
them a glimpse of the poverty and want which 
are the lot of the great majority of mankind. It 
has also been an experience which has deepened 


Tokyo Woman’s 


Christian Coll eve 


by Sadaji Takagi 


Dr. Takagi is President of the Tokyo Woman's 
Christian College. 


TOKYO WOMAN’S Christian College was estab- 
lished on April 30, 1918. The project for the 
College was first proposed at the World Mission- 
ary Conference in 1910; in 1916 the proposal 
was put into action by the representatives of six 
denominations of American and Canadian Chris- 
tians, including the United Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. (then Presbyterian, U.S.A.). These mis- 
sion boards, together with the United Lutheran 
Church in America, which later became the sev- 
enth cooperating body, formed the Cooperating 
Committee in New York. Through the years this 
group has encouraged the College with prayers 
and financial support. 

The purpose of the College was to give young 
Japanese women a higher education at a time 
when there were very few institutions which ad- 
mitted women. A great number of them, eager 
for advanced education, enthusiastically availed 
themselves of the opportunity offered by the Col- 
lege, which soon became recognized as an insti- 
tution of the first rank. Since then, guided by 
Providence and encouraged by our friends, the 
College has tried to make character-building, 
based on the principles of Christianity, the aim 
of higher education for women. 
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and matured their own religion when it has been 
faced with a strong non-Christian religion. The 
voluntary acceptance of a smali salary, a more 
simple and austere way of life, and the willing- 
ness to work within hampering limitations un- 
known in the West can all be experience of vital 
importance in the pilgrimage of the Christian 
life. Those who give are blessed as well as those 
who receive. 


In 1948 the College became a four-year col- 
lege of Liberal Arts with the departments of phil- 
osophy, Japanese Literature, British and Ameri- 
can Literature, Social Sciences, and Psychology. 
In addition, the two-year Junior College was 
established in 1950. Development of new depart- 
ments, such as Mathematics and Natural Sci- 
ences, is now under way. 

At present 1600 students and 150 faculty 
members are enjoying academic work at Tokyo 
Women’s Christian College. Morning worship 
service is held every day; a lecture on Christian- 
ity is given every Wednesday at the General As- 
sembly; and a series of religious lectures is given 
twice a year. Students study the Bible for the 
first three years as a required course. Although 
the number of students who become Christians 
is not spectacular, it is undeniable that Chris- 
tianity makes a decided impact on every student, 
and the Christian influence is felt by all. Through 
them it is bound to reach the homes and com- 
munities where they go, bringing about a slow 
and quiet yet significant reformation in the life of 
the Japanese people. Our graduates have had and 
will continue to have an uplifting influence on the 
life of the nation. 
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At its outset the College was a pioneer in 
higher education for women. In fact, many alum- 
nae of the College have played important roles 
in their communities—a considerable number of 
them as educators. Today, the ideals in which 
the College led the way are no longer unique, as 
they were in the days of our founding; now many 
women’s colleges and co-educational universities 
have been established. This may appear to make 


My Junor Year 
Abroad an Japan 


The things that impressed me most 


by Glenda Lambert 


TO BE A STUDENT at the International Christian 
University in Tokyo is to be involved in an edu- 
cational adventure. It is an adventure in the 
realm of democratic thinking, international liv- 
ing, and Christian love. As a Junior Year Abroad 
student under the overseas study plan of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., I was involved in 
this adventure. 

The International Christian University, opened 
in 1953, has the distinction of being the only bi- 
lingual (Japanese-English) university in Japan, 
and of having the largest campus in that country. 
Modern dormitories and- classroom facilities, a 
dairy farm, and rice paddies, which supply the 
school dining hall, are scattered over the 368- 
acre area. It is here that 700 students, twelve 
per cent of whom are from abroad, study and live 
together. 

Japan became a democratic nation in 1945, 
but social equality has often failed to penetrate 
the household, the classroom, the business office, 
and the isolated rural village. The reforms have 
been achieved theoretically in government, but 
do not dwell deeply in the thinking of many peo- 
ple who have been disciplined by centuries of 
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the College less important. In reality, however, 
Tokyo Woman’s Christian College has a distinc- 
tive role to play in the nation and in the Christian 
movement—to give a limited number of students 
a thorough character-building education based 
upon the principles of Christianity, such as would 
be hard to accomplish in other larger universities. 
The role of Tokyo Woman’s Christian College 
now is even greater than in the past. 


traditional feudalism. As the new generation 
flows through universities and colleges in Japan, 
the nation’s future is being decided. Disillusioned 
by the mistakes of their ancestors, and confused 
by the inconsistencies of modern society and ar- 
chaic tradition, Japanese students face the urgent 
problem of maintaining stability in the midst of 
intricate and accelerated changes. 

International Christian University is an experi- 
ment in providing that very structure of demo- 
cratic society which Japanese youth are strug- 
gling to realize. In attempting to do this the Uni- 
versity faces the danger of becoming a Utopia 
removed from the conflicts of reality. At the 
same time, it remains a battleground where old 
practices and new ways of life clash unexpectedly. 


Celebrating the Japanese New Year. 





Jet planes can span the distance between San 
Francisco and Tokyo in a matter of hours. How 
much easier it is to cross an ocean than to bridge 
the chasm of cultural differences which separate 
western and non-western peoples. To travel in 
the east is to be confronted with the hunger of 
Asian peoples for material well-being, individual 
dignity, spiritual security, and f.eecom from the 
fear of western dominance. To live in the East is 
to become aware of our estrangement from these 
hungers, knowing that in America many of them 
have been satiated. 

In Japan I saw the attempt to imitate every 
aspect of American culture from give-away tele- 
vision programs to book-of-the-month clubs. 
America existed for many as the symbol of every- 
thing worthy to be attained. Because the char- 
acter of International Christian University has 
qualities of westernization, it tends to be thought 
of by some as the school where Japanese students 
can go to become good imitators of Americans. 
Nothing cauld be farther from the truth, for 
1.C.U. was founded on years of prayerful prep- 
aration by leading Christian educators in Asia 


Glenda Lambert and her 
roommate go ice skating. 


and America. As Americans, it is important for 
Junior Year Abroad students neither to consiJer 
the Japanese as objects of study, nor to assume 
the role of apostles of western culture. If any- 
thing, we are there to learn from them, to watch 
Christianity, democracy, and internationalism be- 
ing interpreted in new and unusual ways, and to 
see the drama of future Christian leaders and 
responsible citizens of Japan being trained cre- 
atively. 

In the dining hall, between mouthfuls of rice 
(eaten with chopsticks, of course), a Chinese, an 
Indonesian, and I discussed the weighty matter 
of world peace. At the International Cultural Ex- 
change we held a stimulating debate on Amer- 
ican foreign policy. On holidays we traveled 
together, and in a restaurant, laughed when | 
forgot to remove my shoes at the door. In flower 
arrangement class we saw the exquisite beauty of 
Japanese art, which finds its expression in subtle 
co'or rather than vivid famboyance. Sharing our 


lives together, seeing the world through each 
other’s eyes, we grew in understanding of each 
other and were inevitably changed. 





